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NARRATIVE. 








MY GRANDFATHER GREGORY. 
[Continued from page 18.]} 
My Granpratuer’s LETTERS. 


WueN it pleases God to remove from the world 
one that is dear to us, there is, for a season, a void 
in our hearts that nothing can fill. Every thing 
belonging to the beloved friend becomes interest- 
ing: we remember with affection what had before 
been scarcely noticed, and dwell on the last words 
of him on whose face we shall gaze again no more. 

When my Grandfather Gregory was gone, turn 
which way I would, every objact brought him to my 
mind. When I was in the house, the arm-chair 
on which he sat; the books which he had read; 
the pens he had written with; his bible, and his 
spectacles, reminded me that I had lost one waose 
place could never be supplied. When walking in 
the garden, the rake, the hoe, and the spade, with 
which he had worked ; the flowers that he had set, 
and the fruit-trees he had pruned, for he was very 
fond of his garden, all told the same mournful tale; 
and for a time my own selfish earthly sorrows pre- 
vented me from dwelling on that happiness which 
he was enjoying in heaven. 

In my Grandfather’s writing desk a few letters 
were found which must have been written only a 
short time before his death: they were wrapped up 
in a parcel together, with this direction written on 
the outside : 

‘These letters to be delivered as soon as may be, 

after my body is committed to the dust.” 

The letters were afterwards lent to me by the 
persons to whom they were addressed, so that I 
am enabled to give you a copy of some of them; 
they partake of the very spirit of my Grandfather, 
who being dead yet speaketh in these memorials 
of his piety and affeetion. The first letter was di- 
rected to John Lakin, the gardener; and the fol- 
lowing is a copy of it: : 

“To John Lakin. 

“You have long been a faithful servant to me, 
and I trast also a faithful servant of Jesus Christ. 
I write this short letter to exhort you still to attend 
tothe garden which you have had so long under your 
care; and also to labour diligently in the garden of 
your own heart: may grace grow therein, and sin, 
and every unholy thing, be rooted out. I have 
left you a token of my respect and christian regard. 
While you are sowing seeds that are to bloom on 
eartli, I myself shall be sown to bloom in heaven. 
This mortal body will be committed to the ground, 
asa seed of immortality. It will be sown in cor- 
ruption, dishonour, and weakness; but hereafter it 
will be raised in incorruption, glory, and power. 
You see that I write with a trembling hand, but 
my heart is strong in the Lord. Hold fast your 
profession! ‘endure to the end.’ John, ‘it is a 
faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners.’ 
Trust in him! he will bless the labour of your 
hands, and often you shall hear ‘ the voice of the 
Lord God walking in the garden.’ 

“ Your faithful servant in Christ Jesus, 

‘*Grecory Go.pINe.” 

John Lakin was working in the garden when I 
gave him this letter: he took it, without speaking 
@ word, and bent down again to his labour ; but I 
could see plainly that his heart was at work harder 
his hands: so I left him, and from the window that 
locked into the garden I saw him open the letter. 

John Lakin leaned on his spade while he read 
the letter. My Grandfather usually wrote a very 
plain hand, but either the letter was badly written 





or something prevented John from seeing it clearly, 
for I never knew a man so long in reading a short 
letter in my life. Five times he drew his shirt 
sleeve across his face, and twice he walked towards 
the summer house where my Grandfather used to 
sit so often. !t was a full hour before John Lakin 
returned steadily to his labour. 

The next letter was directed to Peggy Minton, 
with whom he had taken great pains, and who had 
given him much trouble; it had something within 
it rather heavy; the words it contained were as 
follows : 

‘* Before these lines will be put into your hands, 
you will hear of my death; and very likely you 
will see my poor body laid in the grave. You will 
then, perhaps, think how often I have talked to 
you for your good, and how little attention you have 
paid to my advice: perhaps you may be unhappy 
when you think on these things, and wish that you 
had acted otherwise; but it will not, I hope, even 
then be too late. Whether you think well to neg- 
lect me or not, I will uot neglect you. 

** You will find a crown piece in this letter, to 
show you that I died in peace with you. Be as- 
sured, Peggy, that I have put up many a prayer to 
the Father of mercies on your account. I am faint, 
and am not able to write you a long letter; nor is 
it necessary. God's blessing can make a few lines 
useful ; and, without his blessing, the longest let- 
ter wili be written in vain. As I draw near my 
latter end, I find that whether I could live without 
Christ or not, it would be a hard thing to die with- 
out Christ. I want him more than ever to be pre- 
sent with me; to make all my bed in my sickness; 
to be the strength of my heart; to guide me by his 
counsel, and afterward to receive meinto glory. 
Call then upon his name, for he ‘is nigh unto all 
them that call upon him, to all that call upon him 
in truth.’ ‘To the Lord our God belong mercies 
and forgivenesses, though we have rebelled against 
him., My hand trembles sadly while I write. O, 
Peguy! despise not my parting words! ‘ Seek the 
Lord, while he may be found! ‘ Watch and pray, 
that ye enter not into temptation !’ G. G.” 


Peggy was among the throng that gathered a- 
round my Grandfather’s grave. When the words 
were pronounced, ‘* Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust ;” and when she heard the gravel rat- 
tle on the lid of my Grandfather's coffin, she cev- 
ered her face with her hands, and sobbed aloud. 

We have reason to believe that the letter of my 
Grandfather was not written in vain. When Peg- 
gy received it, she burst into tears, and went up 
stairs by herself, I hope, to pray; and the change 
in her conduct, from that time, led us to hope that 
she was one among many that it pleased God to 
draw unto himself, by the affectionate spirit, and 
fervent piety of my Grandfather Gregory. 

I have but little more to say of my Grandfather, 
but I hope that Itttle, with what 1 have already 
written, will be read with pleasure and profit by 
many a youthful reader. 

There is little doubt that my Grandfather Greg- 
ory would have left many other letters behind him, 
to be delivered after his death, if his life had been 
prolonged ; but his sickness was short, and he had 
taken leave of his friends before he kept his room: 
his servants, too, had been called to his bed-side, 
and addressed by him with great kindness ; he ex- 
horted them that when deprived of their earthly 
master they should continue to be servants of the 
Most High. Many young people, also, had seen 
him, for he continued to be fond of them till his 
dying-day, and he urged them to remember their 
Creator in the days of their youth. 

The few letters that -he did write appeared to 





|arise from thoughts that occurred to him when mu- 
‘sing alone. The one that was addressed to me is 
, too long to copy out, but it contains that which I 
| trust ever to remember and to practice, until this 
mortal shall put on immortality. It is not without 
} reason that I love, respect, and honour the memory 
| of my Grandfather Gregory. 
| Besides the letters to John Lakin and Peggy 
Minton, there were four or five others: all of them 
were worth reading, but I will only copy out two 
of them, for I should be sorry to weary you on the 
subject of my Grandfather. On the outside of one 
of them was written, 
“This letter to be given to Deborah Turner, 
with my spectacles in the red morocco case ;’? 
and on the other, 

“To my old friend, Anthony Alford, with my 

ivory headed cane.” 

The letter directed to Deborah Turner was writ- 
ten in a large hand, for Deborah’s sight was not so 
good as it had been, and my Grandfather was too 
kind-hearted a man to forget this; so, as I said, 
the letter was written large; it began thus : 


* To Deboresh Turner. 

‘‘T have been thinking, Deborah, what a mercy 
it is to be able to see well in old age. There are 
but few of us, I fancy, who know the bible well e- 
nough to do without reading it, and never do I put 
on my spectacles to read a chapter without finding 
enough comfort to.make me thankful to Almighty 
God for the preservation of my sight. We know 
that God can open the eyes of the blind, and lead 
them, by ways which they know not, into paths of 
peace ; but this is no reason why we should not 
praise and bless his holy name, for the blessing of 
sight, and for all the benefits received at his hands. 
Like Moses of old, mine eyes are not dim in my 
age, though I find spectacles useful: in this res- 
pect I have the advantage of you, but, as God knows 
what is best for his people, he has no doubt made 
up to you, in some other way, your want of good 
sight. He has given you to discern clearly, the 
manifeld mercies that are to be found in Christ Je- 
sus, and to read your title to mansions in the skies. 
Perhaps you may find my old spectacles useful to 
you, and I know that you will not think the less of 
them because they have so often assisted me in 
searching out the precious truths contained in the 
word of God. When you wear them, they will re- 
mind you of one, who, while you worship God on 
earth, will be in his presence where there is ‘ ful- 
ness of joy, and pleasures for evermore.’ 

“Tn a little time you will be called to join me, 
and my faith is strong in the belief that we shall 
together hear the glorious invitation, ‘Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world.’ Fare- 
well! this is the Jast time you will hear from your 
fellow-sinner, and partaker with you of the grace 
of the Redeemer. “ Grecgry GoLpiNe.” 

After Deborah received her spectacles, she gave 
away the pair that she had used herself to a poor 
neighbour; and never after did Deborah Turner 
use any other glasses that thase of my Grandfather 
Gregory. 
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SINGULAR INSTANCE OF CONVERSION. 


The following is presented merely as a narrative 
of well authenticated facts, without expressing any 
opinion as to the explanation of them. ‘The read- 
er will form his own opinion of the case. It was 
communicated by a clergyman of the Presbyterian 
Church.—Am. Pastor’s Journal. 

“Dr. B—— was an active, intelligent man. 
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When he commenced practice, his prospects were 
very flattering. His mind, naturally brilliant, was 
well cultivated. As aman, he was respected ; as 
a practitioner, highly esteemed. But being gay, 
and fond of company, he fell into that which was 
not the most respectable, and gradually became 
negligent in business and dissolute in manners. 
His associates at length were the most abandoned 
in the community. He became a complete sot with 
all the degrading and polluting accompaniments of 
that character. Here his friends and property be- 
gan to leave him. He lost his practice, his health, 
and finally his reason. By all his acquaintances 
he was considered as gone—past recovery. ‘T'o 
use his own words, ‘ No man could ever be worse 
than I have been, or be engaged in more vile and 
wicked devices. Of religion I neither knew nor 
cared more than enough to ridicule and despise it, 
and nothing pleased me better than to lead astray 
or accuse its professors.’ 

“This was his condition at the age of thirty-sev- 
en, when in his mad career, in the midst of a fit of 
dissipation, he was scized with delirium. In his 
insanity he was laid upon a bed of sickness. _Lit- 
tle, if any hope was cherished of his restoration ei- 
ther to health or reason. His condition was ap- 
parently the most hopeless and perilous imaginable. 
Tt was an obvious and confessed fact, nothing but 
the mercy of God could reach him. After lying in 
this forlorn condition about a fortnight, to the as- 
tonishment of all, his reason was restored. The 
first thing which his wife noticed, indicative of 
reason, was his inquiring for the Bible, and even 
this appeared unreasonable in him, because so new. 
She gave it to him, and he read with understand- 
ing and interest. And what is still more remarka- 
ble, from that time he has appeared in all respects 
a new man. How or when the Spirit operated up- 
on him wo man can tell. But from the moment his 
reason was restored, his heart seems to have been 
changed. New views, new feelings, and new de- 
sires, have since characterized him. As soon as 
his health would permit, he established prayers in 
his family. He forsook his former company and 
places of resort, has not drunk, and says he has no 
desire to driuk ardent spirits. He has regained 
his lost character as a man and as a physician. 

“The cautious clergyman with whom he con- 
versed advised him to delay his union with the 
church about a year. He did so, but has sustain- 
ed the character of an active and devoted Christian. 
In the doctrines of total depravity, and of free and 
unmerited grace, he is fully established. He says 
the work wrought in him is entirely of God.” 

-8r— 
A PIOUS OLD FRENCII SOLDIER. 


The following affecting anecdote of an old 


French soldier was recently related by Colany Lee, 
pastor of several Protestant churches in the north 


of France, to an English friend. We copy it from 
the London Evangelical Magazine for July. It 
strikingly illustrates the dearth of real piety on the 
continent of Europe during the last forty years. 
[ New-York Observer. 

An old Catholic, aged eighty years, who lives in 
the neighbourhood of Lisle, had been in his youth 
with faithful Christians—probably they were Jan- 
senists, Having entered the military service early 
in life, he had always preserved something of what 
he had learned from them, without being able to 
account for it, or to form at all correct ideas on the 
subject. He served forty years, and was engaged 
in almost all the campaigns of the French revolu- 
tion. Wherever he went, he inquired if there were 
persons of ‘the religion of Jesus Christ. It was 
thus he called the Christians with whom he had 
mixed in his youth; but he could discover them 
no where. Having returned to his village at the 
end of half a century, he asked constantly, ‘‘ Are 


tom house. He spoke to the child concerning Je- 
sus Christ, and gave him some tracts. ‘ Are you 
not of the religion of Jesus Christ?” said the yousg 
person to him. ‘* Yes, my friend,” replied my pa- 
rishioner. ‘O howI wish you could see my grand- 
father, who is constantly seeking persons of your 
religion without being able to find them !” ‘* Where 
does he live?” ‘* At three leagues’ distance.” ‘I 
cannot visit him myself, but give me his address, 
and I will send one of my religious campanions, 
who will speak to him of Jesus Christ, and of all 
that he has done to save us.’’—He did send to him 
one of our young people, who go from house to 
house carrying religious books and preaching the 
gospel. Assoon asthe old man saw him, he threw 
himself into his arms, crying out with much emo- 
tion, ‘ You are then my brother in Jesus Christ! 
I salute thee, my beloved brother in Christ.” He 
called immediately all his family, and said, ‘ Lis- 
ten to what my brother in Jesus Christ is about to 
tell us.” The pious old man wept abundantly du- 
ring the discourse concerning the Saviour and his 
words. ‘ It is this! itis this!” cried he, “* which 
they told me in my youth!” He was so prepared 
by Divitle grace that, like Simeon, he immediately 
embraced Jesus Christ as the mighty Redeemer of 
his soul. Since that time, in order to hear the 
gospel, he walks five miles every Sunday with his 
family, returning the same distance. He ceases 
not to speak of the love of Christ to sinners, and he 
is about to hold a Christian meeting at his house 
every sabbath. I have every reason to hope that 
he will become an instrument of good in his vil- 
lage, as he has already been in his family. 
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From the Sabbath School Treasury. 
JUVENILE: SEWING SOCIETY. 
(Concluded from p. 62.) 

One of the interesting particulars connected with 
the Juvenile Sewing Society, to which [alluded at 
the close of my other article on this subject, is, that 
all its members belong to the Sabbath school, and 
most of them tothe same class. ‘They have always 
loved their Sabbath school; none loved it better ; 
none have been more punctual and attentive; none 
have better prepared their lessons, and none mani- 
fest a more eager desire to understand the Bible 
than they. 

Another thing which is interesting, is, the man- 
ner in which they have appropriated their monies. 
The first appropriation was made at their fifth or 
sixth meeting. In that short time they had collect- 
ed, mostly by their sewing, five dollars. This, they 
gave to constitute a friend who had felt a lively in- 
terest in their Sabbath school class, and in their 
little Society, a life member of the Maine S. S. 
Union. By this appropriation they expressed their 
personal regard for their friend; and at the same 
time the deep interest which they felt in that bles- 
sed cause which has aiready fitted hundreds of chil- 
dren for the joys of heaven, and which promises to 
bea most efficient instrument in reclaiming a ruin- 
ed wor)d. 

This Society have since made appropriations from 
the avails of their industry, to furnish various arti- 
cles of clothing for an acquaintance of theirs, now a 
missionary among the Indians; and also for several 
young men preparing to preach the gospel. 

I visited this Society the last spring, and found 
its members still manifesting all that deep interest 
and youthful ardor which were exhibited at its first 
commencement. 

In relation to this Society, I cannot refrain from 
remarking, that its existence seems to me a circum- 
stance of great interest to the church, as being in- 
timately connected with her future prosperity. 

Here are 8 or 10 of our youth growing up with an 





there no longer here any persons of the religion of 
Jesus Christ? Can I find them no more before I 
die?” This was always his most ardent desire. 
The Lord condescended at last to satisfy him in 
the following manner :—The grandson of this old 
man met one of my parishioners whe is in the cus- 


experimental acquaintance with the pleasures of 
doing good. They have begtin in early life to form 
habits of active practical benevolence; habits,which 
we may strongly believe, will go with them to their 
graves. Who can compute the influence which 





this little Society may exert upon their whole future. 
lives, and through them upon multitudes of their 


associates! Who knows but among them there 
may be'a Harriet Newell, whose name will, here- 
after, be embalmed in the memory _of millions, and 
‘ whose praise will be in all the churches”’; but who, 
had it not been for the existence of this Society, 
would never have been known beyond the limits of 
her own retired neighborhood! Could all our youth 
be trained from early life to deeds of active benevo- 
lence, what an influence would they give to every 
benevolent enterprize. 

I have presented the history of this little Society 
with the humble hope that it may excite multitudes 
of children to begin their acts of doing good while 
young: and that pious mothers may be induced to 
try an experiment which promises so much good to 
their children and to the church. 

Dear Christian friends,form yuur little daughters 
into benevolent Societies, and you may hope for the 
unspeakable happiness of seeing them, not only se- 
cured from the influence of immorality and vice; 
but even preparing to become ornaments in ihe 
church on earth, and to become your companions 
in glory. 























NATURAL HISTORY. 








A PET BEAVER. 

** An old Traveller,” in Poulson’s Philadelphia 
Daily, gives the following account of a young bea- 
ver, which he himself owned : 

Twenty-five years ago, in return for a piece of 
red worsted binding which I gave to an Arkansas 
squaw, she presented me with a young beaver about 
the size of a cat; I was pleased with the acquisi- 
tion, intending eventually to present it to my old 
friend Peale, of the Philadelphia Museum. kt had 
been strictly secured from its birth, but, on all oc- 
casions, it showed the strongest inclination to ap- 
proach the water and make its escape; it was not 
mischievous, and fed kindly on Indian corn, dried 
pumpkins, and green twigs. I carried it with me 
for a considerable time, while navigating on several 
of the western rivers, and it became with me a fa- 
vorite, and source of frequent amusement. At all 
times guarding against an escape into running or 
deep water, I was in the habit of indulging it with 
a bath whenever I encamped at night or stopped by 
day, and a convenient stream or pool presented on 
the sand beach. I carried it ina barrel in my canoe, 
and to guard it from the intense heat of the sun, 
covered it with green branches, but hese would not 
exclude the mosquitoes, which tormented it inces- 
santly, and to such an extent that I could not resist 
its plantive moans, and at length, must reluctantly 
determined to release it ; I accordingly removed the 
leash by which it was held, and threw the beaver 
from me into the Mississippi, without the slightest 
expeciation of ever seeing it again ; judge then of 
my astonishment and delight, when in about ten 
minutes, having probably floated an_ half mile, I 
heard it whine at my elbow; I extended my hand, 
and again restored it to the barrel; and subsequent- 
ly, during a thousand miles of- navigation, perhaps 
twenty times a day, I threw it into the river, when, 
after it became tired of its gambols, in swimming 
and diving, sometimes to great depths, and thresh- 
ing the water with its tail, it would again come to 
my hand with an imploring look, to be again taken 
into the canoe. For near a month after my arrival 


treme illness, and did not see the Beaver; when 
convalescent, a friend carried me to his country 
house, many miles from New-Orleans, and one day, 
when asleep, suspended in a hammock across the 
gallery, I was aroused by the well known whine of 
my poor pet ; it had that day been brought from the 
city by some plantation negroes, and turned loose, 
and in half an hour had singled out his emaciated 
master, and appeared to show evident syinptoms of 
pleasure and excitement on theoccasion. This an- 
imal always appeared sensible to kindness, and ex- 
hibited an instinct so acute as indeed seemed more 
than halfreasoning; but not sufficiently acute, how- 
ever, to escape death from the rifle of a Kentucky 
boatman, who took it to be a straggler from some 





colony in the far distant west. 
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OBITUARY. 





From the Western Recorder. 
MISS MALINA MARTIN. 

Diep, in Whitehall, Washington county, N. Y. 
agth June last, Mrss Mauina Martin, in the 22d 
year of her age. Her illness was short, and she 
‘yas not considered dangerous, until within a few 
yours before she breathed her last. As early asthe 
jth year of her age, she made a public profession 
of religion, by uniting with the congregational 
church in this place; and she manifested by her de- 
yotedness to the cause of Christ, that she was not 
only a professor, but a real possessor, of religion. 
During the revival, which, through the blessing of 
the Lord, has been in progress at this place for al- 
most a year past, she exerted an influence, which, 
we trust, is felt not only in this, but in other worlds, 
and will continue to be felt forever ; for, as it was 
expressed by a neighbouring minister at her funer- 
al, “ wherever she went, she breathed, as it were, a 
heavenly atmosphere, and spread a holy influence 
ound her.” In the Sabbath school she was 
anuntiring and zealous teacher; and before her 
departure, she had the happiness of seeing ten in 
connection with her school, rejoicing in the pros- 
tof the bliss of heaven. As the providence of 
the Lord presented opportunities, she would affec- 
tionately intreat her young companions to seek the 
alvation of their immortal souls; and then. lead 
them toa throne of grace, and ardently pour out 
het soul in prayer to her heavenly lather, for their 
alration: and she lived to see very many of the 
companions of her youth hopefully converted to the 
lord. One of her young companions, who had no 
hope that she had ever passed from death to life 
herself, and was present in her expiring moments, 
exclaimed, when she saw she breathed no more, 
“0, how gladly would I exchange conditions with 
her!” Her anxiety for some of her nearest friends 
wsvery great. She was not a stranger to days of 
fisting, aad she sometimes spent almost whole 
nights in prayer. Her afflicted parents have the 
consolation of that religion to support them, which 
sys,“ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.” 
No death for many years past has produced such 
ashock in this church and congregation; among 
the aged and the young; among professors and 
non-professors. So sudden, so unexpected a de- 
prture of one in the morning of life, endeared to 
ilwho knew her by her amiable virtues and al- 
most unexampled piety, appears to bring eternity 
snsibly near ; shows a thin partition only, between 
this and the unseen world ; and makes us feel that 
“our life is only a vapour, that appeareth for a little 
time, and then vanisheth away.” O, how powerfal- 
\ydoes this solemn providence enforce our Saviour’s 
ilmonition, ‘Be ye also ready ; for in such an 

hour as ye think not the Son of man cometh.” 











THE NURSERY. 








From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
LITTLE JANE. 

When Jane was four years old, and had already 
learned to read very prettily, her mother, who had 
taught her until then, became quite ill; and she 
vas sent to school. Here every thing was new to 
her; and as she had a very kind teacher, she liked 
very much. At first it seemed rather tiresome to 
sitsomany hours; butshe soon got used to this, so 
not to mind it—and found that when she was not 
ocupied in reading or studying her own lessons, 
she could amuse herself very well, in looking about 
‘osee what the rest of the children were doing—or 
i hearing their lessons. She was very fond of 
tnowledge ; and was as glad to get new ideas and 
new thoughts, almost, as some little children are to 
get sugar-plumbs. Every night, when she return- 
td from school, she went directly to tell her mother 
*mething that she had learned that day. 

On one of these occasions, she informed her 
nother, with an air of some importance, that there 
Were three ways of spelling too. ‘ Ah!” said her 
nother— If you were to ask me for two apples, 
how would you spell it 2” 






‘* T-w-o,” promptly replied Jane. 

“ And if I should say that you were going to ride, | 
how should that little word be spelled, then?” 

** 'T-o, to.” ‘ 

** Very well, and if I were to accuse you of being 
too impatient—” 

‘That would be t-o-o, mamma.” 
** And what do all these little words that sound 
just alike, mean-—what does t-o mean?” 

‘“* I dont know, mamma; it means going, I should 
think.” 

Her mother smiled, “ It is hard to give a mean- 
ing to bigger words than that, Jane,” said she; 
“‘and what does t-w-o mean ?” ; 

** That I can tell better,” said Jane—“‘ it means 
one and one, which makes two.” 

** Very well ; and what does t-o-o—mean ? 

“Why that means too much—When I am too 
impatient, you know, I am more impatient than I 
ought to be.” : 

Little Jane was very fond of lettuce ; and one 
day at dinner, being tired of waiting ta have it dres- 
sed, she put her fingers among the leaves and help- 
ed herself, saying, at the same time, ‘“‘ The Turks 
eat their food with their fingers.” 

“But I don’t wish to have my little daughter a 
Turk,” said her father; ‘‘and I had rather she 
would use her knife and fork. The Turks sit on 
the floor too; would you like to do that?” 

**Oh, no papa; I could not give up my nice high 
chair.” 

‘* Where did you ever hear anything about the 
Turks?” said her father. 

“* Cornelia recited it in her lessons,” replied Jane. 

** And do you know,” asked her father, ‘‘ where 
the Turks live ?” 

‘In Connecticut, I suppose,” said Jane. 

Her father laughed.—‘t Never mind,” said he, 
‘you will find out by and by. Are they men or 
animals?” 

‘** Animals—men—animals,” said Jane, alter- 
nately, as she examined her father’s face, to see if 
she could tell by his looks which was right ; for the 
fact was, she had never thought anything about it; 
and I dare say she supposed that all the men and 
women in the world were those she had seen, 

‘* How many people do you think there are in 
the world, Jane?” continued her father. 

Jane looked thoughtfully. She bad learned a 
part of the multiplication table, and she had seen 
the little frame called the arithmetician, and count- 
ed the balls upon it; so that she knew there were 
one hundred and forty-four. At length, she said 
she believed there were one hundred and seventy- 
nine people in the world. 

Her brother George, who was a good deal older 
than Jane, laughed heartily at this; but his father 
told him that he was once justas ignorant. ‘I re- 
member asking you once, George,” said he, “ when 
you were a good deal older than she is now, where 
silk came from; and you saiditgrew. Now I dare 
say she can tell that. Where does silk come from, 
Jane?” 

“The little worms spin it out of their mouths,” 
said she ; ‘‘ Miss Sanford (that was her teacher) 
told me so.” 

‘Very well, my dear; and where do we get 
wool ?” ; 

** Why, from Minna and Brenda, and all the rest 
of the sheep.” 

** And cotton, too? Can you tell me about that 7” 

“ That grows in pods on bushes; and linen grows 
too.”’ 

** Well done, Jenney,” said George; ‘I think I 
must give you one of my yellow silk balls.—Here 
it is, yellow as gold. The worm spins it about him- 
self; and there he is inside dead; soI call it his 
coffin. Now we will get‘some paper, and wind off 
the silk.” 

“OQ, thank you brother,” said Jane; “tis as 
beautiful as the marigolds.” 

Jane was very fond of flowers; and her passion 
for them had been a source of some trouble to her. 
They were so very attractive to her, that for a while 





she could not resist the temptation of sometimes 
plucking them without leave, (which had been ex- 
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| pressly forbidden,) and even of taking those which 


she knew were the very choicest. ‘This, of course, 
displeased her mother very much, who wanted her 
little daughter to be perfectly obedient. Jane al- 
ways felt sorry when she transgressed, and resolved 
to doso no more; butalltono purpose. At length 
her mother told her that she must slap her hands, 
to make her remember; and she did slap them 
quite severely. ‘I'his proved an effectual cure of 
the disease in Jane’s busy meddling fingers, and she 
said afterwards, ‘‘ You need not be afraid, mother, 
that I shall ever pick any more of your flowers with- 
out leave ; for the very thought of it makes my hands 
tingle. I am very glad you slapped them once.” 

Jane was in the habit carrying a bouquet every 
day to her teacher. One morning she was bent 
upon picking one rose in partitular, when she spied 
abeein it. ‘O,” said she, ‘ the little bee is get- 
ting something out of it to make honey of. Don’t 
be frightened, little bee; } will wait for you:” so 
she waited very patiently until the bee flew away. 

‘* We must all have our turn,” said she, to her 
father, who was standing by. ‘‘ First, the little bee 
got all he wanted of the flower ; now my turn comes 
to pick it; then Miss Sanford’s to put it in the nose- 
gay tumbler, on the school-room table, and smell of 
it, every now and then; and last, little rose, it shall 
be your turn to be put proudly in Miss Sanford’s 
hair, when schoo! is done, if 1 am the best girl all 
day ; as 1 am sure I will be for your sake.” 

Then proceeding along one of the alleys, Jane 
frightened a parcel of gay colored butterflies, who 
had lighted upon it; and they looked so bright and 
beautiful, whirling about her head, that she took 
them for flowers. ‘O father,” said she, ‘do sce 
all these beautiful flowees blowing about! Docatch 
them for me,” and slice reached out her own little 
hand to arrest them; but when her father told her 
what they were, she forbore; because she remem- 
bered to have read of a little girl, who began’ cha- 
sing butterflies one morning, as she went to school, 
and chased and chased them until, to her surprise 
and dismay, she perceived the children all coming 
home at noon. 

As soon as little Jane arrived at school, she ask- 
ed Miss Sanford to tell her more about the Turks, 
and she learned that they were a nation of men, 
women, and children, whose country is far on the 
other side of the great Atlantic Ocean ; which is 
larger than all the lakes, seas, and rivers in the 
world, put together. 

** And are the Turks just such people as we are ?”” 
asked Jane. ‘‘ Yes,” replied her teacher; “ they 
look pretty much as we do; but they don’t live ex- 
actly as we do, and they dress very differently — 
The men wear turbans on their heads, and shawls, 
or something very like them, about their shoulders.” 

Jane thought this was very queer. ‘* How funny 
you would look, papa,” said she, ‘‘ with a turban on. 
—Mamma, do fix a turban on Papa, and let me see 
how he would look.” So her mother gratified her 
wish—and arrayed her father in a turban and shaw]; 
and Jane clapped her hands and screamed, when 
she saw him made intoa Turk, as she called it. 
He then put a long pipe in his mouth, folded his 
arms, and stalked about the room; at the same 
time telling her that a little Turkish girl would 
think it just as queer, if she were to see her father 
wearing a hat and coat. 

Do you wish to know if the rose was transferred 

to the place of honor—Miss Sanford’s hair? I am 
sorry to say it was not. Instead of tripping home, 
blithe and gay as usual, that night her mother per- 
ecived Jane approaching with a slow and sad step; 
and directly saw that her face was red with weep- 
ing. 
She did not wait for her mother to make an in- 
quiry. ‘ Don’t you think, mamma,” said she; “I 
had been upat the head this great while; and I mis- 
sed a word to-day ; and Lucy got above me—and [ 
pushed her.—Then Miss Sanford made me go down 
to the foot; and I don’t think it’s fair. I don’t love 
Miss Sanford ; and I don’t love Lucy.” 

‘© OQ what a foolish child you are,” said her mo- 
ther. “This proves what I have often told you— 
that one naughty thing is very apt to bring on an~ 
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other. You pushed Lucy, and that made it neces- 
sary for Miss Sanford to punish you; so now you 
feel angry at both of them; which is very wrong. 
You ought to be angry with yourself, and not with 
any one else.” ” 

Jane looked somewhat troubled {and mortified. 
Her mother centinued— 

‘When you first joined the class, you were at the 
foot, were you not?” ‘Yes, Mamma.” — 

** And when you gotabove all the little girls, one 
after another, did each of them push you?” 

“No mamma; that would have been frightful.” 

“ Frightful—yes, I think so,” said her mother ; 
“aad it is frightful to me to have my gentle, good 
little Jane, guilty of such shocking rudeness and ill 
temper. It is as much as to say, “ Little girls I 
will be very good and kind to you, while you allow 
me to be smarter than you are, and keep at the 
head ; but if you presume to learn your lesson bet- 
ter than I do, and get above me! I shall be very 
much offended, and shall treat you very unkindly.” 

‘©, mamma, how very ridiculous,” said Jane. 

“ Well, my daughter, since you see your conduct 
in its true light, I hope you will never behave se 
again.” MATER. 
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ANECDOTE OF GEORGE THE THIRD. 
** He sweareth to his own hurt, and changeth not.” 

King George the Third, was very fond of chil- 

dren; often in his walks about Windsor and St. 
James’ Park he would stop when he saw an inte- 
resting child, and speak kindly and affectionately 
to it, give it some little toy or sweetmeat, and often 
a piece of money. One day observing a little lad 
about four years old who seemed to have strayed 
away from his fellows, he addressed it, and finding 
it intelligent for its age, he took it by the hand, and 
led it towards the palace, the child nothing loath. 
He brought the little fellow into the Queen’s apart- 
ment, and presented it to her with “‘ Here Queen 
is avery nice little boy, that [ picked up in my 
walk,” and then addressing the lad, ‘‘ That’s the 
Queen, my dear, bow to her.” A chair was im- 
inediately brought, the little fellow was seated on it, 
and in atrice some sweetmeats and friits were laid 
before him. Little master felt himself quite at 
home, ate freely and endeavored to answer every 
question that was put to him. Before he was re- 
moved from his chair, in which he was seated, the 
King placed a new guinea before him, saying, 
** Here my dear is a pretty thing which I will give 
you.” The child looked at him for some time, and 
ther, with his finger pushed it away on the table, 
saying, “I don’t know it—I won’t have it,” and 
looked indifferently over the table. The King said, 
“* Well my dear, if you won't have this, what will 
you have, come tell me what you'll have, and I'll 
give it to you.” 

There were several papers of avery important 
nature then lying on the table, which had lately 
been brought into the royal apartments; the child 
looking earnestly at one said, ‘‘ I'll have that pretty 
picture,” and put his hands towards it; the King 
looked confounded and hesitated; the Queen for 
atime was equally surprised, but she first broke 
silence, (the child having then his pretty picture 
in his hand, which was no other than a new bank 
note for avery large amount!) and said, he must 
have it—your Majesty’s word is passed; your 
royal promise cannot be recalled. The King, with 
great good humor assented, with, “ Yes, yes, he 
shall have it.” A faithful domestic was called, the 
child delivered to him, with the injunction to take 
him back to the park, find out his playmates or 
nurse, and follow their directions till he should 
find the dwelling and parents of the child—neither 
being known to his Majesty or domestics. The 
servant. was successful, delivered the child and his 
pretty picture to the astonished father and mother ; 
returned, and gave such an account to the royal 
pair, as satisfied them, that, while his Majesty had 
sworn to his own hurt and would not change, a wise 
Providence had directed the whole tansaction. 


A Dream about a Play Actress. 


I had neither seen nor heard of Mddame Duga- 
zon for many months. On the night of the 21st of 
September, in the year 1820, I dreamed a dream. 
Methought I ascended the steps of the church of 
St. Roch, in the Rue. St. Honore. As I reached 
the portal, which was hung with black, the Swiss 
advanced, saying, ‘Once in, sir, you must remain 
in.” I entered; and, having made the tour of 
the church, roundabout which were lying corpses 
prepared for interment, I again reached the door. 
There still stood the Swiss. ‘If told you, sir, that 
once in, you must remainin.’ ‘What is the reason 
ofthat?’ ‘ There is to be a funeral.’ ‘Who is dead?’ 
Madame Dugazon.’ ‘At the same moment a funer- 
al procession ascended the steps, and—I awoke. 
This was at about three o’clock in the morning. 
The dream tormented me, I could not sleep again, 
and at an earlier hour than usual, I arose. Whilst 
at breakfast a brother of Talma called; I related 
my dream, and (as I deserved to be) was laughed 
at for my pains. He left me; and within an hour 
afterwards, I received a message from Talma him- 
self, requesting I would goto him immediately. 
I found him walking about his garden, considera- 
bly agitated. After afew momeats silence, he 
exclamed, ‘ This confounds all my notions.— While 
I was laughing at your dream, which my brother 
related to me—‘these English are almost as great 
dreamers as the Germans,’ I said—in came my 
friend R I asked him the news. ‘There is 
nothing,’ said he ;—* O—yes—poor Dugazon died 
at three o'clock this morning.’ 

[New Monthly Mag.—Sketches and Recollections. 





—- eo 
The King and the Soldier.—A king was riding 
along in disguise, and seeing a soldier at a public 
house door, stopped and asked the soldier to drink 
with him; and while they were talking the king 
swore. The soldier said, sir, I am sorry to hear a 
gentleman swear. His majesty took no notice, but 
soon swore again. ‘The soldier said, sir, I’li pay 
part of the pot if you please, and go; for I se hate 
swearing, that if you were the king himself, I 
should tell you of it. Should you indeed ? said the 
king. Ishould, said the soldier. His majesty said 
no more and left him. A while after, the king 
having invited some of his lords to dine-with him, 
the soldier was sent for; and while they were at 
dinner, he was ordered into the room, and to wait 
awhile. Presently the king uttered anoath. The 
soldier immediately (but with great modesty) said, 
“Should not my lord the king fear an oath?” 
The king, looking first at the lords then at the 
soldier, said, ‘there my lords, there is an honest 
man: he ean respectfully remind me of the great 
sin of swearing, but you can sit and let me send 
my soul to hell by swearing, and not so much as 
tell me of it!” 
—-Lr- 
Cure for a Passionate Temper. 

A merckant in London had a dispute with a 
Quaker, respecting the settlement of an account. 
The merchant was determined to bring the ac- 
count into court; a proceeding which the Quaker 
earnestly deprecated, using every argument in his 
power to convince the merchant of his error; but 
the latter was inflexible. Desirous to make a last 
effort, the Quaker called at his house one morning, 
and inquired of the servant if his master was at 
home ;—the merchant hearing the inquiry, and 
knowing the voice, called out from the top of the 
stairs, ‘ Tell that rascal I am not at home.’ The 
Quaker, looking up towards him, calmly said, 
‘Well, friend, God put thee in a better mind.’— 
The merchant, struck afierwards with the meek- 
ness of the reply, and having more deliberately in- 
vestigated the matter, became convinced that the 


ed to see him, and after acknowledging his error, 
he said, ‘I have one question to ask you,—how 
were you able, with such patience, on various occa- 
sions, to bear my abuse?’ ‘ Friend,’ replied the 
Quaker, ‘I will tell thee: I was naturally as hot 
and violent as thou art. I knew that to indulge 





(Dr. Adam Clarke’s Discourses. 


this temper ==« simfe*; and I found that it was im- 





Quaker was right and he was wrong. He request- |. 
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prudent. I observed that men in & passion alway, 
spake aloud; and J thought if I could control » 
voice I should repress my passion. I have, thers. 
fore, made it a rule, never to let my voice rise 
@bove a certain key; and by a careful observance 
of this rule, I have, by the blessing of God, entire. 
ly mastered my natural temper.’ The Quake 
reasoned philosophically, and the merchant, 3 
every one élse may do, benefited by his example, 
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POETRY. 
- ————= 
MARY’S LAMB. 
Mary had a little lamb, 
Its fleece was white as snow, 
And every where that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go ; 
He followed her to schol one day— 
That was against the rule, 
It made the children laugh and play 
To see a lamb at school. 
And so the Teacher turned him out, 
But still he lingered near, 
And waited patiently about, 
Till Mary did appear. 
And then he ran to her and Jaid 
His head upon her arm, 
As if he said—* I’m not afraid— 
You’ll shield me from all harm.”? 
** What makes the lamb love Mary so.” 
The little children ery ; 
‘© O, Mary loves the lamb you know,” 
The Teacher did reply, 
“* And you each gentle animal 
In confidence may bind, 
And make thei fullow at your call, 
If you are always kind”? 
—-e— 
TO MY BABE.—By Dera. 
There is no sound upon the night— 
As by the shaded lamp, I trace, 
My bahe, in infant beauty bright, 
he changes of thy sleeping face. 
Hallow’d forever be the hour 

To us throughout all time to come, 
Which gave us thee—a living flower— 

To bless and beautify our home. 

Thy presence is a charm, which wakes 

A new creation to my sight ; 

Gives life another look, and makes 

The wither’d green, the faded bright. 
Pure as a lilly of the brook, 

Heaven’s signet on thy forehead lies, 
And heaven is read in every look, 

My daughter, of thy soft blue eyes. 
Tn sleep thy little spirit seems 

To some bright realm to wander back, 
And seraphs mingling with thy dreams, 

Allure thee to their shining track. 
Already like a vernal flower 

I see thee opening to the light, 

And day by day, and hour by hour, 

Becoming more divinely bright. 

Yet in my gladness stirs a sigh, 

Even for the blessings of thy birth, 
Knowing how sins and sorrow try 
Mankind and darken o’er the earth ! 
Ah, little dost thou ween, my child, 

The dangers of the way before, 

How rocks to every path are piled, 

Which few unharm’d can clamber o’er. 
Sweet bud of beauty ! how oft wilt thon 

Endure the bitter. tempest’s strife ! 
Shall thy blue eyes be dimm*l—thy brow 

Indented by the cares of life ! 

If years are spared to thee—alas ! 
t may be—ah ! it must be so ; 
For all that live and breathe, the glass 

Which must be quaff’d, is drugg’d with woe. 
Yet ah ! if prayers could aught avail, 

So calm thy skies of life should be, 

That tou should’st glide, beneath the sail 

Of virtue, on a stormless sea ; 

And ever on thy thoughts, my child, 

The sacred truth should be impress’d— 
Grief clouds the soul to sin beguil’d, 

Who liveth best, God loveth best. 
Acroes thy path, Religion’s star 

Should ever shed its healing ray, 

To lead thee from this world’s vain jar, 

To scenes of peace and purer day. 
Shun vice—the breath of her abode 

Is poisoned, thongh with roses strown, 
And cling to virtue, though the road 

Be thorny—boldly travel on ! 

For thee I ask not riches—thou 

Wert wealthy with a spotless name 5 
I ask not beauty—for thy brow 

Is fair as my desires could claim. 

Be thine a spirit loathing guilt, 
Kind, independent, pure and free ;— 
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Be like thy mother,—and thou wilt 
Be all my soul desires tosee! [Blackwood’s Mag. 
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